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Original “ales. | while her sunken eye rested on the delu- | met him with a face, calm indeed, but pale 








FILIAL PIETY. 


Henry Grenvitte and Harriet Syp- 
NEY were educated in the same village. 
Occasional companions from infancy, the 
affection which united them, was. coeval 
with the earliest dreams of memory.— 
Love had gradually fastened on their 
hearts, and was now interwoven with the 
very chords of existence. Like an infant 
vine, whose clinging tendrils are scarcely | 


ded Sarah, and her hands were clasped 
in unutterable agony. She was silent! 
alas, she could not supplicate the child she 
had nourished at her bosom. The father 
alone remonstrated. “Sarah,” he said, 
‘in the name of all that is dear, reflect 
what you are doing! Look at your mother! 
She is dying slowly indeed, but surely 
your ungrateful desertion will accelerate 
and embitter her dissolution. Infatuated 
girl, I tremble at your fearful delusion, 





felt till matnring suns have given them 
strength, when the hand that tears tneu 


away, must scath the plant they embraced. 


Harriet was yet but sixteen, but the tell- || Said the immoveable enthusiast, “ that it 


tale blush, the unfinished sentence, the 
assumed reserve, had already betrayed 
the emotions of her fluttering heart; Hen- 
ry had already spoken of a future union, 
and visions of anticipated bliss were float- 
ing around them. The heart of young 


Grenville beat high as he knocke4 «=o 
morning at the Qo: ur ur. father, but the 


warm and crimson glow faded from his 
cheek, as he beheld the affecting scene 
before him. Harriet Sydney was the) 
youngest daughter of a large family, but) 
that family were all scattered away, save | 
herself and an elder sister. Her mother | 
had been long the victim of a slow and) 
wasting disease, which marked her for} 
the grave; but death seemed to riot on her | 
sufferings, and still “ delayed to strike.” 
The elder of the sisters had hitherto been 
her principal nurse; but at this period, lu- 





misguided girl had renounced the ties of 


nature, and was preparing to abandon her | 
paternal home. ‘The character of Jemima | 


Wilkinson is too generally known to re- 
quire description. She passed with her 
followers, through the village of A ) 
and Sarah Sydney became one of her 
converts. Melancholy indeed were the 
effects of the religion she embraced. She 
immediately abjured the natural claim of 
social life, and attaching herself wholly to 
the fanatics, who composed the train of 





the mysterious Jemima, determined to ac- | p 


company them to a settlement, far distant 
from the place of her nativity. The ves- 
sel in which they were to embark, was 
ready to sail, and Henry now beheld her, 
with indescribable apathy, equipping her- 
self for her immediate departure. Her 


aloud. Henry now endeavoured to ex- 


‘father. 


‘she took her lifeless hand and kissed it 


| 

| 

‘to heaven as if invoking its support; and 
red by the meteor glare of fanaticism, the | Henry gazed at her speaking countenance | 

| 


Religion cannot thus sever the ties of filial 
lave.—No, Sarah, it would bind them yet 
closer round your heart.” “ We are told,” 


is our duty to forsake all, even father and 
mother, and follow Christ only.” The 
old man attempted to reply, but ine® 
Sarah was already on the thresholdant 
unhappy father groaned with Anguigh, the 
mother hid her face, and Harriet wept 






as marble. Not even the presence of her 
lover called its wonted flush to the ashy- 
cheek. Henry took her hand—did it 
tremble?-—no, but it was cold and damp; 
and he eagerly enquired if she were il}. 
She answered in the negative, and a si- 
lence of some minutes succeeded. The 
full moon had just risen, and her beams 
filled the room with a pale celestial splen- 
dour. Harriet was seated at an open 
window, and her eye instinctively follow- 
ed the glittering orbs that rolled through 
the cloudless heavens. But Henry saw 
them not; his whole soul was absorbed 
with the presence of Harriet. But was 
this the same Harriet who had _ hitherto 
met him with a tumultuous joy, that sought 





; || vainly to hide itself in silence, while her 


dark eye floated in gladness, and her bo- 
som throbbed with uncontrollable emotion? 
She now sat before him collected and un- 
moved; a brightness yet rested on her 








‘he scene videgument was unavailing. 
Harriet flung herself on the bosom of her 
The old man pressed her fondly 
to his heart, and tears rolled over his fur- 
rowed cheek. “Oh my child,’ he said, 
and he glanced at Henry, “ thou too, will 
soon abandon us.” 
ly from his arms, her tears ceased to flow, 
and kneeling at the bed side of her mother, 


with fervour Her eyes were then lifted 


Harriet rose sudden-|| 


features, but it ano longer the troubled 
tiniut a 1feian—t was the calm emana- 
“Is it not strange,” said Mathite Croator, 
in voice of unspeakable softness, “ is it not 
Strange Henry, that we attach so much 
importance to the joys or sorrows which 
must so soon terminate with our existence? 
Life is but the vision of a night, and the 
morning of eternity shall soon dispel the 
passing dream, however fearful. Shall 
we shrink then, Henry, from the transient 





with an emotion he could not define. A 
new expression had lighted up the features 
‘of the kneeling maiden, and she seemed 
unconscious of every thing around her. 
After some moments, she rose and ap- 
proached him with a placid but melancho- 
ly smile. “ This has been a distressing 
scene,” she said, “ and I cannot now con- | 
verse with you. . To-morrow evening let 
me see you again. Go now, Henry, and 
let us remember that the path of duty will 
lead us to realms where affliction has no 
ower.” Henry obeyed, but the image 
of Harriet accompanied him, as he walked 
slowly homeward, and her last look and 
accent afforded him a subject of medita- 
tion, through the day. Early the follow- 
ing evening, he was again seated in the 
little neat parlour, where she had so often 


\ 


evil, and encourage the gay phantoms of 
delight, that vanish as we approach them? 
‘Oh no; the consciousness of doing well is 
‘the only enjoyment which the mildews of 
‘life cannot blight. Let this then be our 
only pursuit, and we shall soon cease to 
regret the fallen fabric of imaginary hap- 
| piness.” ‘ Harriet,” said Henry, “what 
does all this moralizing lead to? you are 
not wont to give such serious lectures.” — 
“] would prepare you, Henry,” she repli- 
ed, “for our immediate and unavoidable 
separation. We have long indulged the 
bright and airy visions of future felicity. 
We have dressed the path of life with 
flowers, and thought to pursue it hand in 
hand.—T ke illusion has at length passed 
away. My poor sister has abandoned her 
family, and my parents now claim my ua- 
divided care. Bereft of every other com- 
fort, they require my tenderest attention, 











mother lay stretched on her bed of pain, 





| listened to his impassioned tales. Harriet 


| and while they are spared, to them I shall 
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even now registered in heaven; and no du- 
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givenme. For you, Henry, our engage- 
ments are now cancelled. ‘The hours we 
have spent together must be forgotten— 
and the language of passion must be ex- 
changed for the calm intercourse of friend- 
ship.” 

Henry was almost suffocated with emo- 
lion, “ Harriet,” he replied, ‘remember 
that you are already mine. Our union 1s 


ty, no tie, however strong, can tear you 
from me. I revere your filial piety, nor 
do Task for your exclusive affection— 
Your parents shall be mine, and I will par- 
ticipate in the pleasing task of ministering 
to their comfort.” “ Impossible!” rejoin- 
ed Harriet, “ you have never tossed on the 
bed of sickness, and know not the infirmi- 
ties of age. My father needs all my ex- 
ertions to cheer his declining years, and 
my mother—alas! the most tender and un- 
remitting cares can scarcely soften her 
agonized pillow. Shall her last child, 
then, desert her, and think to gather the 
pure blossoms of happiness? No, Henry! 
the tears of remorse would wither them. 
Go, then, my friend—for such | may still 
consider you,—go, and seek for happiness 
elsewhere. You have formed schemes 
of domestic enjoyment—you shall yet rea- 
lize them. ‘The spell of your early years 
is now broken, and | trust you will soon 


| cipitately. — Farewell, Henry!” she said | 


‘of her mother. The unhappy Grenville 


| honey-suckle that clambered the columns | 





find a companion, wha taine is congeni- 
al with yours.” -He ockery,” he ex- 
ciaimed, “I can scarcely believe you are 
serious: ] submit, however, to your sense 
of duty,—I will no longer ask you to leavé 
your tender and revered parents. But 
think not that I will ever yield up the 
sacred claims you have given me. [ask 
nd legal power over you, but I will never 
be expelled from the roof you inhabit, nor 
will [ brook any change in that Harriet 
who has hitherto acknowledged herself as 
mine. You shall owe me no allegiance, 


save of the heart; but you cannot dissolve | 


the holy compact of affection. I will share 
your filial duties as far as possible, and 
when they are at Jast fulfilled, then, and 
not till then, will I claim my affianced 
bride.” “ Alas!” said Harriet, “ you kaow 
not what you require. Would you build 
the altar of our future joys on the grave 
of my beloved parents? What a dreadful 
thought! Could I see you, Henry, without 
horror, thus waiting for the blow which 
will deprive me of the fond endearments 
of paternal love? Oh, my mother, my mo- 
ther! your withered arms have been the 
support of my helpless infancy—your 
sunken eye has watched over me with a 
solicitation that never slept. I renounce 
every wish but that of softening your suf- 


“ Harriet’s voice was now stifled with 
sobs, and Henry paced the floor with in- 
creasing agitation. Ardent and impetuous 
as the mountain cataract, he could not 
brook this sudden destruction of his fondly 
cherished hopes. The mists of passion 
measurably obscured the better feelings 
of his heart. He considered Harriet as 
an apostate to her plighted faith—a wild 
though lovely visionary, wandering from 
the obvious paths of duty, and sacrificing 
her happiness and his, on the altar of en- 
thusiasm. Again he urged the sacred na- 
ture of his long acknowledged claims, and 
again his vehement remonstrances were 
answered in a manner that left him no- 
thing to hope. The conversation was at 
length broken:—a low groan from the 
apartment of her mother reached the at- | 
tentive ear of [larriet, and she rose pre-| 





in a hurried voice—“’tis better that we 
meet no more till the throb of passion hare | 
subsided for ever.” Henry stood motion-| 
less: Harriet was already at the bed side 


now rushed distractedly from the house: 
ne calm beauty of the evening was strong- 
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joghally consecrate the life they have||canlure me a moment from your pillow.” || of the power she still held over him For 


some little time, an acute observer might 
have noticed a slight tremor pass over 
her frame at his approach, but even this 
woreaway. The rose on her cheek grew 
somewhat paler, but this might have been 
the natural effect of unwonted coniine- 
ment. Her features were still .serene—— 
her step was yet light and cheerful, _ 
An accidental, though momentary, 1n- 
terview, at length confirmed Henry in the 
torturing idea, that Harriet had never 
loved him. ‘Is it possible,” she calmly 
asked in reply to his passionate exclama- 
tions, “is it possible, Mr. Grenville, that 
you still cherish the idle dreams of our 
childhood? If so, f can no longer consider 
you in the light even of a friend. Go, 
then, and rouse yourself toexertion. No- 
thing is more easy than to conquer those 
passions which are incompatible with rea. 
son.” ‘J will make the trial, Miss Syd- 


ney,” said Henrv prondly, and he quietly 
relinquished the hand which, till now, he 


had forcibly detained.——“ Farewell, the 
enchantment which has hitherto bound 
me, isnow broken.” He left her abruptly 


| and bounded over the stile that separated 


him from the road.—“ Yes, Harriet,” he 








ly contrasted with the agitation of his 


exclaimed, as he dashed along regardless 


mind. He loathed the fragrance of the ] of surrounding objects—* yes, Harriet, 


with you our love has been indeed a 








vetlamhs fall 0 Tecéive his wonted ca. 
resses. By degrees, however, the tone 
of his feelings changed, and hope rekindled 
in his heart. “Harriet loves me,” said 
he mentally, “and cannot sacrifice me 
thus; her romantic ideas of duty must 
eventually give place to other views, and 





'lightest blossom of spring; but her charac- 


she will no longer hesitate to ratify an 
engagement which corresponds with the 
dictates of her heart.” Ah, Henry, even 
yet you know not the character of Harriet 
Sydney. You have hitherto beheld her 
light and playful as the zephyrs of sum- 
mer. She has floated on your fancy a 
vision of light; the spirit of love, and joy, 
and innocence; but still you know not that 
this etherial being rests for support on the 
Rock of Omnipotence, and is thus prepa- 
red to meet the whelming billows of afflic- 
tion. True, her form is delicate as the 


ter is based on principle, and though gen- 
tié as summer, it is yet firm and decided. 
Henry soon renewed his visits at the 
house of the venerable Sydney, but he 
sought a private interview with Harriet, 
in vain. Wholly devoted to the care of 
her parents, alternately cheering the one 
and smoothing the pillow ofthe other, she 
seemed to have forgotten the scenes of 
tenderness so recently passed, and met 








ferings—-and disclaim every tie which | 


lely by the 
of the portico, and brushed ruc y, ocoath | you evee 1-...7, you would not persist in 


| 


; composure he had lost. 


dreom,an ‘idle dream of childhand? Had 


the unrequired sacrifice of reciprocal at- 
tachment, much less would you trample 
thus unfeelingly, on the torn blossoms of 





a - 


affection. °*Tis well, however, that the 
ignus fatuus which has lured me on, has 
at length disappeared. I will now devote 
my time to other pursuits. 1 will never 
obtrude myself on a reluctant heart. — 
Affection with me must be a voluntary 
gift. When elicited by the slow and pa- 
tient arts of servile assiduity, ’tis a cold 
and sickly ray, far less grateful to the 
feeling soul than the most decided aver- 
sion.” 

Grenville now determined to quit the 
neighbourhood, to seek elsewhere the 
In his present 
state of mind, to think and to act were the 
same. A tour through the neighbouring 
states amused him, and turned the chan- 
nel of his thoughts. The recollection of 
his early attachment gradually assumed 
the appearance of a pleasing dream, as 
the image of her he loved, rose less fre- 
quently on his memory. On his return 
to his native state, business of a commer- 
cial nature called him to its metropolis, 
and while here, accident threw him in 
company with a gentleman, who had been 
the intimate and early friend of his de- 
ceased father. Pleased at discovering in 




















the agitated Grenville, as if unconscious 


the young and accomplished Grenville, 
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the liheaments of his departed parent, 
Mr. Everett evinced the warmest interest 
in his concerns, and Henry soon became 
the almost constant inmate of his family. 
Mrs. Everett was a pleasing, hospitable | 
woman; and a lovely daughter of seven- 
teen gave an additional charm perhaps, to 
the society of the parents. Amanda Ev- 
erett, was animated, beautiful and ac- 
complished. Gifted with uncommon tal- 


ents, her idolizing parenis had cultivated | | are we to burn a man for so absurd a doc- 


them with the utmost care, and watched | 
her rapid improvement with unbounded } 
triumph. Uarriet Sydney was not yet} 


forgotten, but the fascinating Amanda | 
awakened a kind of fraternal interest in; 


the heart of Grenville, and her society 


became every day more and more plea- 
sing. 





lis beguiled him, and week after week | 
fliitted away, ere he thought of returning | 
to A During this period nota day | | 


passed without his seeing Amanda. She 
always met him with a smile, and the va- 
quisite music of her voice often lulled his) 
unguiet spirit to rest. He felt an undefi-| 
nable reluctance to speak of his depar- | 
ture, but he could no longer defer it, and, 
he called on his friends to announce the | 
unple: isant intelligence, and bid them 


turewell, Mr. and Mrs. Everett express: | 








| 


same principle which causes little children 


The amusements of the metropo-| 


\" 


ed their unafiected regret in the warmest | 


manner. Highly gifted to please, Henry | 
had become a decided favourite. They | 
would have urged his stay, but he was | 
prepared for this. and gave a firm though 
erateful refusal. tHe then turned to Aman- | 
da, who had remained silent. He took 


. | 
her hand respectfully and pressed it to his | 


' 


lips, ft was ey cold:—and the next mo-| 
inent the unhappy girl fell back, in strong 
convulsions. 


‘he scream of the mother, | 


and the pallid cheek of the father, as they | 


eazed on the 


Grenville. Medical assistance was called, 
and Amanda was at length recovered, but | 


not till the incoherent ravings of delirious | 


me 


altered features of their ' 
c child, struck to the soul of the susceptible | 


= = 


“most willingly insert it into the creed.— | 


| adultery, would be very conveniently sup- 








ee _ 


" 
‘all who wished there were no God, be- | 
lieved it too, we should have many Athe- 
ists, He that has lived without a God, | ly prepared the Cocoa-nut juice in the 
would be very happy to die without one; || manner above stated, which he emptied 
and he that by his conduct has taken the | into a glazed earthen vessel and placed 
‘word not out of the commandments, would || therein a slab of marble, stained with ink, 
‘and otherwise much injured by spots, 
which in the progress of time had destroy- 
ed the whiteness of the marble. This was 
done on the 24th of February, and on the 
| 27th the slab was removed perfectly clean, 
trine? Yes, says the zealot, for fear of| the stains entirely effaced, and the whole 
his making proselytes, That he will at-| ‘bearing evident signs of the powerful ac- 
tempt to m: rake proselytes I admit, even to | tion of the liquid. 


a — a 


ee 





Society thought this information worthy 
of the minutest attention, and consequent- 


Thou sha’t kill, and thou shalt commit} 


ported by “Ido not believe in God.” But } 





The success attendant 
a system so fatherless, so forlorn, and so! on this first experiment induced the Pres- 
gloomy; and he will attempt it, on the | ident of the Society to conceive the prob- 

“ability that the dissolvent quality of this 
to cry at night for a bed-fellow, he is/| liquid could be extended to metals; toas- 
afraid of being left alone in the dark! But certain this, he threw into the liquid a 

to grant that he will be successful in his | piece of silver, (which from use had ac- 
attempt to convert others, would be to, quired the color of lead) one of copper 
erant that he has some reason on his side;| that had become very black, the lock of 
and we have yet to learn that reason can| a pistol covered with oxide, and a pair of 
be consumed by fire, or overwhelmed by; iron compasses in the same state. Ail 
force. We will burn him then for the sake | these articles, at the expiration of tw enty- 
of ex: ample. But his example, like his | four hours, were taken from the juice 
, doctrine, is so absurd, that, let him alone, | perfectly clean, and restored to their for- 
and none will follow it. But by burning | mer color, although without polish, which, 

him, you yourselves have set a most horrid | _ however, was soon given to them,by w ash- 
example, which the innumerable cham- | ing them in water into which the powder 
pions of bigotry and of fanaticism have ; of hartshorn had been dissolved, and when 


foilowed, and W iN] follow, whenever and | dry, rubbing them with a brush, These 
W herever they hi ive Cc pow erté du Sv, Dy | apes seaacutSs Wie <.-l. ittaa hy tha Preagj- 


burning an Atheist, you have lent impor: | dent to many of the akinhai’ of the Soci- 
tance to that which was absurd, interest | ety and other persons whose curiosity bad 
to that which was forbidding, light to that | led them to witness the trial. 

wifich was the essence of darkness. For It must be observed, that on the tenth 
Atheism is a system which can communi- | day after the immersion of the marble, it 
cate neither warmth nor illumination, ex: |, had not begun to exhibit that softness 
cept from those faggots which your mis- | which was expected, from the veracity 
taken zeal bas ligt ited up for its destruc- | and good sense of the person who gave 
tion, Corron, |, the first information, and was an eye-wit- 
; ness of the results. 
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The following article contained in the “ offici: a) |! ; 
paper of Santiago de Cuba,” of 9th March | | Anxus Miraniiis.—The year 1824 will long 
‘be reaaembered in the annals ofthe medicai his- 
lust, appeared to us proper to be translated | 4, y of New England, for the remarkable nuim- 
Nat. Gaz. | bet? af extraordinary births which it has left 


ye . . st 4 = 
Important discovery in the qualities of a’ “uponits records, Hardly a paper reaches us 
| but contains some accouchement extraordinai ire— 





fur our readers. 


love, had betrayed the canse of her situ-| Cocoa-nut.—A_ res pectable lady, inten hat. | 
ation. Henry now beheld himself the ant of Cumana, who lately arrived in this | 
unconscious destroyer of innocence and | city, has given the following information 
beauty. He poem at the et ek to the President of the Royal Patriotic 
strofling into the garden, attempted to. Socjety of Cuba. 
anulyze his own feelings—but j in vain, | oA a servant, through forgetfulness, 
[ To be concluded in cur nezt. | D.) left a marble mortar in a tub of Cocoa nut 
bb at ot igice, into which the ei) of the said Jeet 
had been extracted. 
diligent search, it was found at the bot- 
if we cannot exhibit a better life than | tom of the tub; bat, to their great surprise, | 
an Atheist, we must be very bad calenta- | /as soft as wax which had been heated at 
tors, and if we cannot exhibit a better doc- | the fire, and the top part nearly united. 
trine, we must be still worse reasoners,— | The softness which the marble had acqui- | 
Shali we then burn a man because he } red, assisted tn restoring it to its former | 
chooses to say in his heart there is no God? | natural shape, which it preserved, having 
'l'o say it in his Aead, is incompatible with | 
a sound state of the cerebellum, But if: posed to the air. 


ON TOLERATION,. 





The President of the: 


After many days} ‘ 


obtained its usual hardness on being ex- | 


/some recital of births of two or more children in 
different parts of the country, with the agreea- 
ble addition—la mere et les enfans se poi leit bien. 
Twins have been uncommonly frequent, not on- 
y with newly married females, but with those 
I dhe have reared a large family of children. hs 
this city and vicinity ‘such cases have been v3 
‘usually numerous, and a medical gentleman o1 
i Maine, ofthe highest standing in his profession, 
| and whose practice in this branch has been grei- 
| ter and more successful, perhaps, than any one 
‘individual in the state, remarked last season 
that he had several cases within pisto! shot of 
}each other, and all about the same period of 
| time, a circumstance which had not occurred 
befor rey during twenty or thirty years practice, 
although he has attended, probably, rom one 
‘to two thousand cases We have no better rea- 
;son to offer, at present, for this remarkabix 
| change in the common daw of nature, except that 
‘the year wasas healthy asit w as fruitful. 
Boston Medical Lutel. 
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ADDRESS TO LAFAYETTE. 
BY MORGAN NEVILLE, ESQ. 
Recited at the-Cincinnati Theatre on Friday night, 
May 20, 1825. 

In the fair south we hail the genial sun, 

That o’er the world extends its biissful ray, 

Brighter, and lovelier, in its middle way, 
Than when at dawn its journey was begun. 

Yet who, as evening shadows claim their sway, 
And the mild orb its course has almost run, 

Can view unjoyed its more serene display, 

As with the richest tints it gilds the partingday? 
Then, while its light supernal we behold, : 


And the wide landscape glows beneath its 
beam, 
Joy’s calmest currents thro’ our hearts are roll’d, 


And hope is flowing in its clearest stream. 
In that blest hour, the happiest here below, 
We sigh not for the past with fond regret, 
When in the fervor of its noon-tide glow 
That globe resplendent was careering yet ; 
For now altho’ its fiercest heat is spent, 
At its far bourne a more enlivening light, 
To cheer cesponding nature still is lent, 
In all hervaried haunts of ocean,vale and height. 


Thus on thy course, unsullied Son of France, 
Does the glad world in admiration gaze, 
As on the Day-God whom it sees advance, 
To the mid sky, and there:unclouded blaze. 
Thus hast thou shone at thy meridian hour, 


In honor’s course, the heaven of thy career ; 
whens wees sauce UD, UNdINM’d its evening power, 


Glows with a ray serenely fair and clear ; 
With mellowed light, as slowly it descends, 

On freedom’s western land its beams are shed, 
With freemen’s spirit its effulgence blends, 

And casts a halo round the patriot’s head. 


From Gallia’s shores, where shines a genial sun, 
Where pass’c unblemished thymeridian prime, 

Guest of the Free, lov’d Friend of .Washington, 
We greet thy visit to Columbia’s clime ; 
What though historians of the ancient time, 

Cursing the deeds ingratitude has done, 


May warn thee far from freedom’s tainted 
shore : 
What though their voice should bid thine ear dis- 
trust 


The joyful welcome that our hearts may pour; | 


Should name to thee the valiant and the just, 


Recount the wrongs which in their lives they 
bore, / 


And bid thee seek their unremembered dust ? | 


Oh! nee them not, the land whose rights ’twas 
thine 
From foreign sway so nobly to defend, 


With glory’s wreath thy temples shall entwine, 
And bless thee as her soldier and her friend. 

From his high crag her Eagle wings his flight, 
A laurel chaplet in his beak he bears ; 

With one bold sweep he leaves his airy height, 
And Lararetre, that wreath perennial wears. 


Patriot and Hero, Friend of human kind! 
Behold the blessings thou hast bled to gain 


For our rejoicing millions, unconfined 
By the cold claspings of oppression’s chain ; 
Free as the breathings of the dauntless mind 
‘That spurns at tyrants and defies their reign 
Like our own bird whose mountain spirit braves; 
The mid-day splendor, and the pathless air, 
In liquid light his tireless pinions laves, 


And roams unswayed, and lives unconquered 
there. 
Look on our hills, our valleys, and our plains, 


Our streams that pour their mighty floods along, 
‘Upon whose borders boundless plenty reigns, 

Whose fields are vocal with the peaceful song. 
Unfold our laws, the image of our will; 

In wisdom framed, our happiness their care ; 
Prompt to deter from error, and instil 

The love of virtue, and her precepts fair. 

Survey the oceans that embrace our shore, 
Our banner floating proudly o’er the waves ; 

|| Ourwhite-wing’d commerce th.t disdains to pour 
Its countless treasures in the lap of slaves. 

Turn to our cities and their crowded marts, 
Where cheerful toil enjoys the wealth it gains, 

Where science all her heavenly lore imparts, 

And join’d in friendship, with her sister arts, 
Confirms our glory and our rights maintains. 

| And here on famed Ohio’s beauteous side, 

Where once the Indian form’d his ambuscade, 


| Where late his hands in white men’s blood he 
dy’d, ; 
And wav’din triumph his unsparing blade : 
Even here, where wild heacto leagued with Sa- 
vage men, 


In their close lair were watching for their prey, 

And oo of wrath peal’d loud from hill and 
glen, 

Foretold the scenes of carnage and dismay : : 
Now this fair city lifts its glittering spires, 

The fertile fields their tribute harvests bring ; 
The daring mind feels glory’s high desires, 

And sears aloft on contemplation’s wing. 











To the rapt youth, whose heart with grateful 
| swells 
Springs to the champion of his country’s cause, 


His honour’d sire in fervid accents tells, 


The patriot’s struggles and the world’s ap- 
plause. . 
“Behold, my boy, these plenteous harvests rise 


From the broad surface of your native soil, 
Mark yonder millions, whose contented toil 

From their own fields a eompetence supplies, 
The peace, the joy, the safety that are theirs, 

Free from the terrors of the tyrant’s scourge 


The wealth, the learning that your country 
shares, 
And scatters freely to her farthest verge : 


These all, my child, the patriot hand bestow’d, 
His valour gain’d them,and his wisdom guards; 
From him our dearest, noblest rights have flow’d> 
The boast of freemen and the theme of bards.”’ 





These grateful praises of the grey-hair’d sire, 
Columbia’s children deem are justly thine, 
Whose soul the love of freedom could inspire, 








| To aid their fathers in embattled line. 


Thine who forsook thy country’s lovely plains, 


Where fortune, honours, kindred, bade thee 
stay, 

For the far shore unknown to minstrel strains, 
And held in bondage by a foreign sway. 

Yes, generous chieftain, then thy victor blade 
Flash’d in the ranks that form’d our martial 

van ; 

There thy bright plume was fearlessly displayed, 

And thy life-tide in patriot battle ran. 


Illustrious visitor ! once more we hail 

Thy welcome presence in our western clime, 
Where fame so oft has told the glorious tale, 

Of purest virtues and of deeds sublime, 

That formed thy noblest praise in youthful 

time. 

Where in the annals of the faithful page, 

Fondly and frequent we have view’d thee true, 
In youth, in manhood, and in hallow’d age, 

To the high charter nature’s author drew. 
Long as the temple where that sacred scroll, 


With eye unblenching glory’s votaries trace . 
Long as it bravee times ctorme thal O’er it rol, 


And stands unshaken on its heaven-laid base, 
Thy memory in our hearts shall keep its place, 
No chilling years shall blight that blooming 
flower, 
Or force the brave its nurture to forget, 
| In fortune’s sunbeam and her miduight hour, 
| O’er their affection it shall hold its power, 
And deck thy wreath of fame, Immonvrat L A- 
FAYETTE! 


ORATION 
Delivered on Friday, May 20, 1825,in the pres- 
ence of General Lafayetle, and the most nu- 
merous assemblage of citizens ever witnessed 
in Cincinnati, 


BY JOSEPH S. BENHAM, ESQ. 


The love of liberty, naturalas the love of 
life, is an instinct common to aH animals. In 
| man, beneficently endowed with intellection, by 
which he is pre-eminently distinguished, it dis- 
| plays itself in every action of his Dife. It is the 
centre of all his afiections—the key to his heart 
—no less essential to his greatness than to his fe- 
licity. Subject his destiny to the arbitrary will 
of a tyrant, you mar the beauty and majesty of 
his form, which is so ** express and admirable ;*’ 
} you extingaish every Godlike aspiration, and 
*¢ fame him into dulness.”” A} order is subver- 
ted, all harmony destroyed. Subordinate the 
social mass to one feeble impotent will, ever in- 
fluenced by narrow and contracted views, by tu- 
multuous adulation of courtiers; and it cither 
pines in a passive Jethargy, or, if called into ac- 
tion by extraordinary excitements, exhausts its 
strength by its efforts, while its produce is whol- 
ly drawn off by the privileged part: similar to 
the aged oak, on which we sec a few of the high- 
er branches verdant, while the trunk is rotten 
and sinking speedily to the dust. . 

Despotic governments exert a like baleful in- 
fluence upon the inhabitants and the country. 
Their wealth is.in the hands of the nobility—a 
few haughty lordlings, whoregard the populace 
as an inferior race of beings, forming a portion 
of their inheritance, and fit only to minister to 














their sensual gratifications, The inestimabJe 
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rights of person and of property are alike inse- || branch of business, is encouraged; the arts and | soared into a distant hemisphere to fight the 


cure—industry receives no encouragement—the 
arts and the sciences languish, and commerce is 
in the hands of strangers—while poverty, igno- 
rance, degradation and wretchedness, brood up- 
on the face of the country, like primitive dark- 
ness upon the face of the waters, and form the | 
national character. 

Fix your eye uponthe map of the Ottoman 
empire, and you havea glaring example of these 
truths. You there see an extensive region of 
exuberant soil, in a genial climate, salubrious 
air, and benignant skies; yet, such is the des- 
potism of the government, with all these bles- 
sings, it is the most poor and barbarous upon the 
Continent. This, too, was once the seat of the 
Muses, and it is now the scene of every classic 
reminiscence: the land of Homer, the country 
of Epaminondas, of Themistocles and Leoni- 
das! But, alas! liberty, the muses, and the 
arts, like the last flight of the dove from the ark, 
have wended their course from these inhospitable 
regions. Ignorance has here shown her natural 
hostility to taste: by mutilating the statues, de- 
molishing the temples, and defacing the elegant 
forms of sculpture and architecture. On the 
rock of the Acropolis, where once stood the mag- 
nificent temple of Minerva, famed for its golden 
Statuc, marble fragments are all that remain.—- 
The Odeum of Pericles, which vuce recounded 
with the notes of the lyre and the sublime strains 
of the choral song, is now appurtenant to a 
Turkish Castle. These are the deleterious ef- 
fects of despotism upon the moral and physical 
world. 

Compare this picture,though fecbly crayoned, 
(for the original would justify darker shades and 
deeper hues,) withthe government of these U- 
ited States, the prosperous, cheerful and happy 
condition of her citizens, and how vivid is the 
contrast! Allthe transatlantic dynasties have 
been fortuitously formed. They have mostly 
begun in bloody anarchy, and after describing 
the whole circle, have at last terminated in sul- 
Jen despotism. ‘They have passed from infancy 
to menkied, and from manhood speedily to old 
age. The American government, no less pru- 
dent, cautious and circumspect, than those of 
the old world, like Minerva from the head of 
Jove, sprung at once into full maturity and 
symmetry, and armed in sovereign panoply, 
took her rank among the kingdoms of the earth. 

The Greeks and Romans boasted that their 
Jaws and government were divine emanations. 
We propagate no such delusions. Our govern- 
ment is universally acknowledged to be the pro- 
duction of human reason, consecrated by the 
free will of the people. The constitution deli- 
neated by their mighty hand, in their sovereign 
and unlimited capacity, establishes certain first 
principles of fundamental law, and is predicated 
upon the indestructible pillars of justice and e- 
quality. In its shade, like that ofa great rock 
in a weary land, the pilgrims of the old world 
repose peacefully and happy. The philanthro- 
pists, philosophers, and sages, who formed this 
charter of our rights, never Jost sight of the self- 
evident truth, “ that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights: that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

This beautiful fabric of free government, 
which has excited so much envy and admiration, 
was no sooner formed than it was hailed as a 
‘‘ magnificent stranger”? in the world. Here, 
the wealth of the nation is eqnally distributed 
among her children, who are alike noble, with- 
out the gaudy ensignia of nobility. We have 
no laws of primogeniture to create and foster an 
aristocracy. The rights of person and of prop- 








erty are sacred and inviolate; industry, in every 


the sciences flourish, and commerce unfurls her 
canvas; while competence, contentment, indepen- 
dence, enterprise and intelligence, form the bright 
escutcheon of the national character. Here 
civil liberty, in exile from the old world, has es- 
tablished her empire and fixed her throne.— 
It is here our Jaws are equal, mild, and benefi- 
cent; it ishere that religious bigotry and intol- 
erance are, unknown, it is here a provision is 
made by government for the poor, it is here, in 
fine, that persecuted truth finds refuge, and per- 
secuted man, anasylumand a home. 

These, Lafayette, are the fruits of ry toils 
and sacrifices. Tisese are the laurels that bloom 


for thee in America—won by thy gallantry in| 


the vales of Brandywine, on the plains of Mon- 
mouth and at Yorktown, and which, like the 
Aloe tree, blossom in oldage. These form the 
bright constellation of thy glory; let its shining 
radiations impart one cheering ray to gild the 
gloom of despotism, and like the star of Bethle- 
hem, conduct the kings and wise men of the 
earth in the road to civil and religious freedom. 

At the mention of thy name,revered and ven- 
erated Hero and Sage, every countenance beams 
with joy, and every heart dilates with gratitude, 
while * you read your welcome in a nation’s 
eyes.’ Most nations, when tyranny had become 
intolerable, have had their benefactors and de- 
liverers: daring spirits, whom no dangers could 
appal, no difficulties dismay. Scotland bad her 
Wallace—Switzerland her Tell—Poland, dis- 
membered, prostrate Poland, her Koskiusco; 
and America, thrice happy America, her Wash- 
ington. But these immortal yet eg of 
human liberty, were inspired by an ardent love 
of country, to save from pollution their house- 
hold gods and their altars. Lafayette, inspired 
by the same enthusiastic love of liberty, and 
prompted by a geucrous, disinterested sympa- 
thy, at the juvenile age of nineteen, relinquish- 
ed the charms of nobility, the ease of affluence, 
the fascinations and endearments of friends, 
home and country—crossed the ocean, and in 
the true spirit of chivalry, sustained with his 
fortune and bis blood, our fathers in the doubt- 
ful struggle for emancipation. * 


It had been predicted by an orator from the 
mountains of Virginia, that in their distress they 
would receive foreign succor. And lo! the 
youthfu® chieftain, wafted by the encouraging 
smiles of his countrymen,arrives upon our shores ; 
ata crisis the most inauspicious and dark in the 
history of colonial suffering; when despair ap- 
peared legibly in the faces of many, and hope, 
the companion of the wretched, lingered only 
in the bosom of the brave. 


Our faithful little band of war-worn soldiers 
was at that period retreating through the Jer- 
seys, almost naked and barefoot, leaving its tra- 
cesin blood. To them the news of his arrival 
was ‘* glad tidings ;”? Jike the beams of the glo- 
rious sun, after a night of “triple darkness,” 
it dispelied the gloom from every countenance. 
Hope elevated, and joy brightened the soldier’s 
crest! He forgot the dangers and difficulties he 
had passed, and looked forward to the day, not 
far distant, when the triumph of victory should 
be the knell of oppression. 


The disastrous condition of our affairs seem- 
ed to offer but an humble theatre to the aspirant 
for military fame. The cypress extended its 
mournful boughs over our army. But nothing 
could extinguish the ardor of the young Hero. 
He immediately clothed, equipped, and organ- 


ized, at his own expense, a corps of men, and en- | 


tered a voluntcer into our service. All Europe 
gazed with admiration, mingled with regret, 
upon the Eagle that had left the royal nest and 


_ battles of Liberty. 

In retracing the incidents of the eventful life 
of our benefactor, a duty which gratitude im- 
poses, we find them alike illustrious. They ex- 
hibit a man passing with the consistency of 
truth, the sternness of stoicism, and the resigna- 
tion of christianity, through greater trials and 
reverses of fortune than any other in the annals 
of biography. Behold him in his youth con- 
temning all patrician effeminacy, courting fa- 
tigue and danger in the tented field, and leading 
our fathers to independence and to glory. Sec 
him soon after acting a conspicuous part in the 
most awful and appalling convulsion in the an- 
nals of the world, ** in which every old institu- 
tion was trampled down with contumely, and 
every new institution was covered in its cradle 
with blood.» We see him a member of the 
National Assembly, alike obnoxious to the Jaco- 
bins and the ancient regime—to bloody anarchy 
and frightful despotiem, moving the abolition of 
the odious Jettres de cachet, and the emancipa- 
tion of the Protestants, holding in his hands for 
adoption a constitution containing the clements 
of a representative monarchy. View him inthe 
champ de Mars,at the head of the WVational 
| Guards, in the midst of an amphitheatre con- 
| taining halfa million of his countrymen, kneel- 

ing at the altar, and swearing on their behalf to 
a free constitution. But all will not do! The 
Jacobins get the ascendancy! Lafayette and 
constitutional liberty are proscribed! Danton 
and Robespierre reign! and France is deluged 
in blood. He now suddenly disappears; even 
his family know not where he is. Behold him 
in the Austrian dungeons! spurning all compro- 
mises with his oppressors, upon dishonorable 
terms, and claiming the protection of an Ameri- 
can edlizen. He is at length released, and lives 
for many years, patriarch like, in the bosom 
of retirement, when we again, after the battle of 
| Waterloo, hear his well known voice in the tri- 
bune, endeavoring to rally his bleeding coun- 
trymen around the ancient tri-coloured stand- 
,ard of ?89. In fine, we behold him in his old 
age, in the bosom of this republic, whose Eagles 
he defended in his youth, the “* Guest of the 
Nation,” and hear as he passes through it, the 
united voices of millions of freemen saluting him 
in the accents of gratitude,——Welcome, wel- 
come, Lafayette!! . 

When we behold thee, General, after an ab- 
sence of near 40 years, mingling affectionately 
among us, we involuntarily look around with 
an asking eye for others who are absent, the 
| compeers of your toils and glory. Where are 
Green and Wayne, Washington and Hamilton? 
or where is Franklin the sage? ‘Their names are 
familiar among us, their actions are engraven 
upon our hearts. But * honor’s voice cannot 
provoke the silent dust ;”’ in you we behold the 
only surviving officer of the general staff, while 
| your companions “ rest in peace and glory in 
the bosom ofthe soil they redeemed : 


‘¢ A tomb is theirs on every page, 
An epitaph on every tongue.” 


On your former visit to this your adopted 
country, they were aliveto welcome you. You 
now find yourself in the midst of a new genera- 
_tion.—But they are not aliens; they are kindred 
'spirits. They occupy the same country, shaded 
by the same vine and fig tree. They speak the 
/same language, and are characterized by the 
same simple manners and customs. They sup- 
_port the same good government, feel the same 
devotion to liberty, and worship the same God. 
| _ Who can unveil the future glories of this ri- 
'sing Republic, when these divine institutions, 
|| which now unite us in the bonds of fraternity, 
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shall have received their fullest expansion ?— 
What political astronomer can * cast the horo- 
scope in the national sky,” and count the stars 
that shall rise to emblazon the banner of our 
country. Calculating the future by the past, 
the imagination is overpowered, when we look 
down the vista of time and contemplate the 
‘¢ growing millions” which in a few years will 
fill the bosom of the west, united in one com- 
mon brotherhood, by the same laws and goverr- 
ment, language and consanguinity. Only fancy 
them, congregating on the same national jubilee 
—commemorating the same battles, and re- 
counting the deeds of the same heroes. Me- 
thinks I hear the vallies of the Rocky Moun- 
tains echoing the names of Washington and 
Lafayette! 
Less than forty years ago this beautiful and 
fertile country, stretching from the foot of the 
Alleghany westwardly, now filled with intelli- 
gence and blossoming fike the rose, was a * how- 
ling wilderness,’ Our rich yallies and green 
hills, which now reward the toil of tho husband- 


= 








man, so unbroken was the forest, had never felt 
the genial influence ofthe Sun. Annually ashe 
rolls on in his course, the circle of our free in- 
stitutions is widening, and will continue to ex- 
pand until the shores of the Pacific feel its | 
cheering influence. Yes, this luxuriant ** tree 
of liberty” will continue to put forth new 
branches, until this vast continent, from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the shores of the Paci- 
fic, is sheltered by its foliage. Then, and not 
till then, can we say to the heroes and sages 
who planted it, ** fruitur fama!” 


OLNOINNATEE 


SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1825. 


——— 


The following extract from the Boston Spec- 
tator, is in accordance with some remarks of our 
ewn which appeared in alate number of the 
Literary Gazette. We recur to the subject, 
because it is one of some importance; and we 
fee] desirous of presenting to our readers the 
forcible objections which are urged against the 
practice under consideration, in the paragraphs 
below. - 

While on this subject, we canfiot refrain from | 
expressing some surprise, as well as regret, 
that a public Journal, baving the pretensions of | 
the Port Foxio,should have introduced into 
its pages such an article as the history of the 
Harpres, which appeared in one of its num- 
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bers a few monthssince. The horrible details } 


concerning these men, are given as awlhentic.— 
Now we happen to be personally acquainted in 
that part of Kentucky, where these’ monsters 
in human shape are said to have perpetrated 
their depredations upon socicty. We have 
imade enquiries upon the subject, among the car- 
Jy settlers; and although we will not venture to 
say, that no such men as the Harres were 
known in that state, yet we have no hesitation 
in asserting that their history, as published in 


the Port Folio, is unworthy of belief. If there } 


be any truth at all in the 8tatement, it is so en- 
tirely lost in the fiction with which it issarround- 
ed, as to be beneath attention. The present 
conductors of the Port Folio, a work, the very 














meution of which, recals to the American peo- ! 


ple, the name of the chaste, classical and la- 
mented Dennis, cannot shelter themselves be- 
hind the authenticity of the history of the 
Harres. Todraw from the regions of romance, 
such disgusting sketches of human depravity 
and barbarism, manifests either a vitiated taste, 
ora total disregard for the morals of the com- 
munity : § 
“It was the reply of an old legislator,when ask- 
6d what was the punishment of parricide by his 
laws--‘ the laws do not contemplate that such 
a crime can ever be committed by a human be- 
ing.’ The truth is, that many an act of vile a- 
trocity would never be repeated, were not the 
laws, by their severe denunciations, constantly 
reminding men of the possibility of its perpetra- 
tion, and repeated narratives informing them 
that there live those who dare to do it. ‘There 
are men who glory in deeds of high-handed vil- 
lany, and seize eagerly the opportunity to be- 
comegreatininfamy. There are more who are 
criminal through strong temptation only, and 
who draw tempation from the very means which 
government and the press appear to use to re- 
strainthem. Wemight apply these principles 
to particular crimes, but the reader will do it 
without our direction. r 
‘But further, were we condemned only to pe- 
ruse the dreadful details of real guilt, we should 
be less disposed to complain. On the contrary, 
more than three-fourths of these tales are cither 
wholly fictitious or distorted statements—eitber 
the vague rumours of an ignorant neighbourhood 
—-or the partial evidence of abiassed witness— 
or the false testimony of a perjured one--or, 
what is mere frequently the case, the mere 


manufacture of a London or Paris news-jobber, 
composing accidents and crimes, Ly the sheet, 


for hisemployers. The more complete the nar- | 
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_luxuriantly ; and feeling that the one planted 
“1 TELL, in our native country, was growing 
old, and had been engrafted in a great. many of 
‘its branches with aristocratic scions, and was 
| beginning to bear bitter fruit ; and that the one 
/of America was bearing good fruit, we came 
/over to partake of it; and avail ourselves of 
the hospitality offered to all, by the inhabitants 
of this happy country, with the resolution of 
joining with our whole force in the support of 
genuine liberty. 

Perceiving, from a paragraph in * Zion’s Ad- 
vocate,”? that our Lafayette Committee of .4r- 
| rangements has been complained of in the Leb- 
anon ** Star” for negligence in relation to the 
reception and accommodation of Gov. Morrow, 
it may be proper for us to state that the requi- 
site quarters were duly provided for the Gover- 
norat Col. MacrarLanp’s, (the preparations 
for the BALL rendering it impracticable to Gnd 
room at Col. Mack’s;) and that he was escorted 
| by the troop to Front street, in the first instance, 
|} in consequence of Capt. Morsell’s not having 
been fully aware of the arrangements which had 
'been made for his reception The committee 
l have doubtless, a sufficient number of errors— 


| 





in the discharge of their arduous and novel du- 


groundless accusations, . 
~~ 


THE REMOVAL OF MR. SHAW, 
From the Indian Agency at Fort Wayne, to 


which the attention of our readers was called 
| Some weeks ago—(and in relation to which the 





rative, the more detestable the nature of the | conduct of the Postmaster General was directly 
crime, the more barbarous the circumstances of 4 implicated in a neighbouring print)—appears, 


it, the larger is the fee received by its author for 
his workmanship—-the more earnestly our edi- 
tors crowd it into their columne——and the more 
eagerly (forit must be confessed) do their read- 
ers dwell upon the page, which ought to be 
thrown away, with the blush of shame and in- 
dignation on every woman’s cheek, and honest 
anger in every human heart.” 
Tem 


OUR DEPARTED GUEST. 

Before and during the recent visit of the goon 
LAFAYETTE, our feelings were so strongly and 
continually excited, that his departure left 
us in such a state of exhaustion as precluded 
the adequate expression of all that we felt on 
the occasion. Other pressing avocations ha- 
ving prevented us from preparing an original 
account of the proceedings, we flad that a re- 
ference to several of the interesing incidents 
which occurred has been omitted. 


The following is a translation of the extem- | 


pore address, delivered to General] Lafayette, 
by Mr. J. J. Durour, the father of the com- 
mander of the ** Heélvetian Artillery Company” 
—which eame up from Vevay, and participated 
with so much credit, in the recent celebration: 


General:—These young men and mysclf, who 
have the honor to be introduced to you, to pre- 
sentour respects to a father of Liberty, are all 
sons of Tell, who, hearing that your achieve- 
ments in the new world, had caused the tree of 
Liberty you helped to plant there, to grow very 


} from Judge M’Lean’s explanation, to have ta- 
| ken place rather from the restrictive operation 0; 
| a Law curtailing the number of Agencies, than 
} from any objections to the character of the in- 
'cumbent. The Judge states that he had no other 
agency in the transaction than simply to fiank 
| the letter referred to (among several others) in 
the absence of the Seerelary of War,—without 
‘being at al] apprised of its contents ;—and th:t 
so far as the Rev. Mr. Fintey is concerned, his 
Services are understood at the War Department 
_to be rendered without compensation. 

In taking leave of this subject, which common 
justice required that we should notice, we will 
, only add, to prevent erroneous impressions, that 
‘the *Curtius,” by whom Judge M’Lean has 
| been recently arraigned in the Republican, is 
not the same writer who for tea or twelve 





years past has been an occasional contributor 
tothe newspapers of Cincinnati, under that sig- 
nature. **. 
——~.8 + oe 
THE CINCINNATI HUSSARS. 
The following is a copy of the Address of Miss 


eR Sneeoe 


| of the Ladies of Cincinnati, on recently presen- 
| ting a Flag to the fue troop of Horse, lately or- 
| ganized in this city: 

| Sirn—In obedience to the wishes of a number 
‘af the ladies of Cincinnati, lnow have the hon- 





| both ofomission and commission—to answer for,* 


| ties,—without being subjected to the odium of 


{ . . 
Carnoxuine W. Rocers, ii behalf of a number - 
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or of presenting you this Standard, in doing 
which I am desired to express tu you their hich 
sense of your laudable exertions in raising and 
organizing this elegant corps of Cavalry at this 
time, more especially, as it will add much to 
the reputation of our infant city, and to theec- 
lat of the anticipated reception of our beloved 
LAFAYETTE; and while we commit this Ban- 
ner to the hands of our brave countrymen, we 
cannot but feel a perfect assurance that it will 
never by them be suffered to be dishonored ; but 
that when their country calls, it will be unfurl- 
ed in defence of their country’s rights. 

To which Capt. James Morse delivered 
the following reply : 

Miss—In behalf of the Cincinnati Hussars, 1 
have the honor to return to you, and to the la- 
dies of Cincinnati, my best acknowledg- 
ments for the distinguished favor you are pleas- 
ed to bestow on our corps, in presenting to us 
this beautiful Banner. 

Permit me also to acknowledge the flattering 
magner in which this token of your respect is 
presented. With emotions of gratitude and 
esteem, we will hail our’ beloved LAFAYETTE;’ 
and having been assigned a station near his 
horored ptrson, shall fect pr vudin waving hefore 
him this ‘ sfar spangled Banner.’ And should the 
shrill clarion summon us to the field of battle, 
this Banner shall witness our ardent devotion 
to our country’s cause—-around it we will rally 
with patriotic zeal, and under it we will con- 
quer, or expire beneath its folds. 


PMiscellaweous Etews. 


MATERIA MEDICA OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Dr. William Zollickoffer proposes publishing 
a second and improved edition of his very useful 
system of Materia Medica. The utiNty of a 
work, in which the indigenous medicinal pro- 
ductions of the United States, will be exclusive- 
Jy included, and that under a regular systemati- 
cal form of classification, will, itis presumed, be 
readily acknowledged by such as feel themselves 
interested in the improvement of this important 
branch ofthe Medical Literature thereof. With- 
in the limits of the vast, extensive territory of 
our country, an almost innumerable roultitude 
of native plants, have already, through the un- 
wearicd and indefatigable exertions of several 
of the cultivators of Botany, been introduced ; 
many of which have since been ascertained to 
possess such remediate properties, as justly en- 
fitle them to a place in some one of the classes, 
into which the materials of Medicine have, with 
so much propriety, been arranged by the celebra- 
ted Murray, Cullen, Moore, and others. The 
present edition of this MareriaA Mepica will 
include all the indigenous productions of this 
kind, that have not had a place in a former one. 
A description of the situation of country in 
which they generally grow most luxuriantly will 
be given; their virtues, doses, with the various 
modes of their administration, will also be noti- 
ced; as likewise the diseases in which they have 
been prescribed successfully. Asin the former 
edition, the artificial arrangement of John Mur- 
ray, M. D. in his Materia Medica, hasbeen a- 
dopted, from its convenience and utility, and as 
it is supposed to be better known than any oth- 
er; and in order to facilitate an acquirement of 
the knowledge of the subject, the most approved 
authors have been carefully consulted; and 
each article arranged according to its respective 
botanical affinity. 

The terms of this work, printed upon the best 
quality of paper, and delivered to subscribers, 
will be one dollar and fifty cents a copy. 

Boston Medical Intelligencer. 














This Society was instituted and organised in 
1822, by an association of cadets and other gen- 
tlemen, under the direction of the Supcrintend- 
ent of the U.S. Military Academy. Its meet- 
ings are regularly held on the first Saturday of 
every month. The Society is yet in compara- 
tive infancy, but it has already made rapid pro- 
gress to utility, and it will soon merit distinction. 
| The activity of its members, aided by the hon- 
|orable exertions of its learned patron, Dr. J. 
| Torrey, has already collected an extensive ca- 
| binet of minerals, fossils, and other specimens of 





| scientific research: the library is fast increasing : 











| the constitution has been printed and handsonie- 


ly framed; and some of the most distinguished 
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The West Point Lyceum of Natural History.— | 


| 





| 


| men of our country in science and the arts, bave | 


been admitted as members. Its local situation 
is fortunate, and highly to the advantage of the 
Society, 


Comber, has discovered a chemical process by 
which hog’s lard can be converted into an arti- 
cle for dipping and moulding candles, snperior 
to Russian tallow, without any additional ex- 
pense. When prepared according to this plan, 
it is equal to white wax or spermaceti. 
‘candles made of it burn with superior light, re- 
|sembling a flame of the purest gas. They are 
| altogether void of the offensive smell and greasy 
touch of other candles, and when burning in the 
| closest apartment, have no smell, and emit no 
‘smoke. They burn by many minutes longer 
| than any other candle of the same weight, and 
| with a change of process only in preparing, they 
_can be made either of a beautiful golden yellow, 
|or of asnow white colour, which the effects of 
| light or time cannot alter. 





Utility of Fresh Vegetables in Fever,when placed 
near the Palient.—We have received a letter 
from Mr. 8. Shatte, of Stokenham, Devon, the 
purport of which is to call to our notice a prac- 
tice formerly recommended by some of the an- 
cient writers on medicine, and which, he says, 
he has found of great service in “fevers of the 
typhold kind. A short extract from our vener- 
able correspondent’s lettcrwill explain his mean- 
ing sufficiently. 

‘In 1821, when typhus fever was very preva- 
lentin this neighbourhood, I made several trials 
ofthisremedy. G.F.in the village of Chil- 
lington, was taken ill with that disease, having 
a wife and two small children, with only two 
small rooms up stairs; I immediately had the 
rooms and the bed covered with wet bushes or 
boughs of ash, hazle, willow, or any green shrubs 
that could be procured. The old ones were car- 
ried out, and fresh ones brought in every morn- 
ing: and [am of opinion that, when they are 
broughtin with the dew upon them, they are 
more effiacious:at all events, they must be made 
very wet with cold water, and be in considera- 
ble quantities, so as to cover the whole room.” 

In one case, our correspondent adds that they 
appeared to revive a patient almost at the point 
of death. 

Mr. S. adds several quotations from Ferne- 
lius, Nic. Sontano, &c. who advocate the same 
practice; and finally he objects, and we think 
with great reason, to the abstraction of large 
quantities of blood in pure fever like to assume 
a typhold character.—Lon. Med. & Phys. Jour. 


A newspaper called “ The Phoenix” has been 
commenced in Williamsburgh, the early seat of 
government of the commonwealth of Virginia. 
It is nearly fifty years since a newspaper was 
published in that ancient metropolis, and it was 
thought that the sound of the press, with the 
sceptre of the state, had departed for ever from 





the venerable walls, 
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There arrived at Georgetown, last week,from 
Ohio, nine wagon loads of ToBacco, each wag- 
on carrying three hogsheads. Someof the To- 
bacco was condemmed by the Inspector, on ac- 
count of its being putup intoo high a state; but 
evenin that state, twenty-five dollars per cwt. 
was refused forit.and it has been taken to the 
country for re-handling and re-packing, when 
it will bring 28 or 30 dollars, being the price gi- 
ven for that which passed inspection. 

Nat, Intel. May 16. 


A patent has just been obtained fora Cast 
Tron Grist Mill, by Henry Baily, of Hartford, 
Con. This Mill, we are informed, will grind all 
kinds of grain fine enough for any purpose; and 
is calculated to break and grind ears of Corn, 
Oil Cake, Plaster, &c. by power of one horse, at 
the rate of ten bushels per hour. A specimen of 
its work has been sent us, and may now be seen 
at Mr. Brown’s Hotel, in this city. ‘The sam- 


Imeortanr Discovery.—Dr. O°Neil, of|| ples are decisive as to the power and perform- 
| ance of this mill. ib. 





Mr. T'yrack, onc of the passengers in the ship 


|| Howard, arrived at New-York, who left Paris 





—<—== 


'on the 10th April, states, that on that day he 


The vissted the family of General and George Wash- 


| ington LarayvetrTe, and found them all in good 
health. He has letters from the family to the 
General and G. W. Lafayette. 1b, 


TeEA A stow Potson.—By way of an argu- 
ment in favour of the doctrine that tea is a slow 
poison, we adduce the following fact from an 
English paper—*“ there is now living in this ci- 
ty, (Hertford,) an old woman, named Smith, 
who is in her 8tst year, and she has never from 
her birth tasted of any kind of spirits, wine, malt 
liquor, or cider; her sole beverage has been tea.” 


Socrates said to Euripides, upon being 














asked by that poet, how he liked the wri- 
tings of Heraclitus, “What I understand is 
excellent, which inclines me to believe 
that what I do not understand is excellent 
likewise.” 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
For the interesting Ode **To Larayette,” 
on the following page, our readers are indebted 
to the pen of one whom we should he proud to 
enrol among our poetical correspondents. We 
regret that, for the want of proper attention to 
the proof-sheets, several errors have crept in; 
the most of which will be corrected by substitu- 
ting the following lines :— 
Third line of \st stanza: 
*¢When Freedom, suppliant, plead no more ; 
Second line of 2d stanza: 
‘¢ Thou heardst her trump the breezes swell,”’ 
First and fifth lines of Sth stanza: 
‘¢ Now let Columbia loud rejoice, 
‘‘ Through town and city, vale and plain,” 
First line of 6th stanza: 
‘¢ Now where thy welcome step explores” 
Third line of 7th stanza: 
‘¢ To gaze upon that honor’d form,”* 
The succeeding Ode—Air, ‘ Marseilles Hymn,’ 
was the one sung at the recent festival, with so 
much applause, by Mr. S. M. Lee. 


We again return our thanks to our fair corres- 
pondent * D."’ for her valued favours. Her ode 
toLAFAYETTE—Stanzas To THE Moon, and the 
continuation of TECUMSEH, bave been much ad- 
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iqginal Poetry. 
TO LAFAYETTE. 

BY A YOUNG LADY OF CINCINNATI. 
Triumphant Chieftain! Honoured Sage! 
Loved relick of that glorious age | 

When Freedom, supliant, pled nor more; | 
But firm in conscious right arose, | 
And claimed in thunder from her foes | 
Her consecrated shore! 











From the far clime where thou didst dwell, 

Thou heardst the trump the breezes swell, 
And hastened, eager, o’er the wave, 

To join the noble patriot band 

Who dared her ruthless foes withstand, 
And fiercest ruin brave! 





When tempests gathered o’er her head, 
And hope no gleam—of promise shed, 

To light her dark, her troubled way— 
Thy strong determined arm was near, 
Through every scene of doubt and fear 

Her virtuous cause to stay. 


Long, long, amid the patriot band 
*T was thine, heroic chief! to stand, ! 

Till Heaven’s own chosen Washington, 
In virtue’s mild, majestic sway, 





’ Heard from a thousand temples swelling 








Led on the march in glory’s way, 
And the glad triumph won. 


And let Columbia loud rejoice, 
Now raise on high her grateful voice, 
To spread thro’ earth thy matchless fame, 
Even now through all her wide domain, 
Each town and city, vale and plain, 
Resounds thy honored name. 


Now, where thy welcome steps explores 
Oun1o’s green and sunny shores, 


Around thee crowd the joyous throng; | 


See eaca a blythe, delighted band, 
The fair, the valient, of the land, 
The aged and the young ;— 


All thronging where thy pathway lies, 

With swelling hearts, and tearful eyes, 
To gaze upon thy aged form, 

Which in the storied days of yore, 

For them war’s pain’s and hazards bore, 
And braved the battle storm. 


Now loud the strain of triumph swell, 
To distant lands the story tell, 
Let latest time the theme prolong; 
For while successive ages roll, 
Thy fame shall fire the patriots soul, 
And gild the poet’s song! 


ie 


_ ODE, 
Arn—Marseilles Hymn. 
With wealth and conquest grown delirious, 
A foreign despot seized the rod, 
And bade us in a tone imperious 








To bow submissive to his nod. 





Ilis hostile navies ploughed the ocean, 


His threat’ning armies thronged our shore ; 
But when we heard his cannon roar, ee 
Thousands exclaimed with one emotion, 
Columbia’s sons, to arms! 
Oh who would be a slave! 
March on! march on! unchecked, unawed, } 
To freedom or the grave. 


The God of battles, from his dwelling 
Of light and glory in the skies, 


Our heartfelt prayers and praises rise, 
And nerved each arm, inspired each spirit 
To fight, to conquer, and be free, 
And bade each son of liberty 
His father's freeborn soul inherit. 
Columbia’s sons, &c, 


See, one by one, those heirs of glory, 
(For ever fled their health and bloom) 
In freedom’s cause grown weak and hoary, 
Descending to the patriot’s tomb. 
But yet of this great constellation 
A few bright planets have not set: 
We yet behold thee, LArayETTE! 
The guest and glory of our nation. 
Columbia’s sons, &c. 


With comrades,kindred, friends surrounded— 
With caso, and wealth, and titles blest— 


The GALLANT youTH,when Freedom sounded 
Her trumpet-blast, sprang from his rest ; 
And flew, when tyrants sought t’enslave us, 
To western wilds, o’er ocean’s tide— 
Took ours, and heaven’s, and glory’s side, 
And toiled, and fought, and bled to save us. 
Columbia’s sons, &c. 


Welcome Fayelle’ with arms extended, 
And hearts as boundless as our soil, 
We hail thee to a land, defended 





By thy own prowess, wealth, and toil. 
In glory’s page while bards and sages 
Enrol the patriot’s honored name, 
Beloved Fuyette! thy deathless fame 
Will pass unsullied through all ages. 
Columbia’s sons, to arms! 
Oh who wouid be a slave! 

March on! march on! unchecked, unawed, 
To freedom or the graye. 


ERI 


TO ELIZABETH. 


Her fair Ionian face, to view, 
Beams like an April sky : 
And deep’ning in its purple hue 
Beneath her large dark eye, 
Her cheek doth blend the lily’s snows, 
With softest crimson of the rose. 


Her eye is like the lovely star, 
That gems the brow of even, 
To whose inspiring beams afar, 





The sighs of love are given; 
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And full from under silken lashes 
Of hazel shade it darkly flashes. 


Her lips are like the budding rose, 
All bathed in morning dews, 
When smiling in the sun it glows, 
And ronnd its fragrance strews ; 
For Love those lips hath bathed and dyed, 
With his own breath, and sanctified. 


Dark flowing tresses braidless hung 
Upon her forehead fair, 
And o’er her snowy temples flung 
A wild romantic air: 
Which to her classic features gave 
Those charms that make the Poet rave. 


Her form allures and wins all eyes 
With its attractive spell ; 

Its fine proportions harmonise 
So eloquently well :— 


The sculptor o’er his art must sigh 
In valu tv match such symmetry. 


There are sweet beings that we sec, 
So delicate and fair,— 

We deem that visions they must bo, 
Bright habitants of air:— 

Of dreaming Love’s fond revelation 


She seems the beauteous incarnation! 
LARA. 


Selected Poetry. 


SONNET ON A YOUTH WHO DIED OF EXCES- 
SIVE FRUIT-PIE, 
Currants have checked the current of my blood 
And berries brought me to be buried here; 
Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 
And plums and plumbers spare not one so 
spare. 
Fain would [ feign my fall; so fair a fare 
Lessens not fate, yet ’tis a lesson good ; 
Gilt will not long hide guilt; such thin-washed 
ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and 
terse, 
That lies not asit lies upon my clay, 
But, in a gentle strain of unstrained verse, 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey: 
Rehearses [ was fruit-ful to my hearse, 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m 
toll’d away ‘—N. 














MORNING, 


| There is a parting in night’s murky veil, - 


A soft, pale light is in the eastern sky ; 
It steals along the ocean tremblingly, 

Like distant music wafted on the gale. 

Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 
Like waning tapers, when the feast is o’er ; 
While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains 

hoar 

High o’er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 
There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 

Though winds be hush’d; it is the stir of wings, 

And now the sky-lark from her nest up springs, 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love: 

And now heaven’s gate in golden splendour 

burns— 

Joy to the earth, the glorious Sun returns! 
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